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Captain Billinghurst's Victorian Dragonflies 


Ian D. Endersby, 56 Looker Road Montmorency Vic 3094 


■In the summer of 1898 Captain Farncombe L. Billinghurst collected dragonflies in Alexandra and 
sent them to M. Rend Marlin in France. Martin replied with some notes to Billinghurst on the then 
current classification within the Order and Billinghurst (1900) translated into English those parts 
which referred to the Australian fauna. Martin (1901) also published a list of all known Australian 
dragonflies with descriptions of new’ species. Billinghurst (1902) used Martin's identifications and 
published works to list the 41 species which he had collected from Alexandra together with brief 
remarks on their habits and appearance. 


The holotype of Hemicordulin nooaehollandiae (Selys, 1871) could not be traced nor can it be 
recognised in any Australian collection (Houston & Watson 1988). It is unlikely to be a valid 
species. It is interesting to note that lire only distinguishing features given by Billinghurst (1902) to 
distinguish between Hemicordulin austrnline and H. novnehollandiae is that the latter lacks metallic 
markings on tire frons and a tooth on tire superior anal appendages. Procordulia jncksoniensis does 
not have tire tooth on tire anal appendages but does have metallic colouration on tire frons. Martin 
(1901) includes Somalochlora jncksoniensis Rambur from Victoria as "apparently rare" but his local 
collector, Martin, does not list it for Alexandra, even though he does include tire enigmatic H. 
novnehollandiae. 


One other comment from Billinghurst (1902) is significant. “[Hemiplilebia mirnbilis], a very small 
species, was only recorded from Queensland before I took it". Selys named this species in 1869 with 
the type locality of Port Bowen (Queensland). This location is extremely unlikely to be correct as 
the species is only known from Victoria and, relatively recently, Tasmania. Up until 1985 
Alexandra was tire only known site for H. mirnbilis and it would be reasonable to assume that tire 
type came from there. However, we know that it w’as not collected by Billinghurst. 


Although some nomenclatural changes have occurred, tire remaining forty of Billinghurst's 
specimens are still recognised within the Victorian fauna, as tire following table shows. 
Billinghurst's list is on the left and tire classification scheme is that current in Martin's tune. Current 
names are on the right. 
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Family 1 Libellulidae 


Sub-Family Libellulinae 


Diplnx mclmiopsis Selys 

Diplacodes melanopsis 

Diplnx nigrescens Martin 

Austrotheinis nigrescens 

Diplnx rubra Kirby 

Diplacodcs haematodes 

Orthetrum cnledonicum Brauer 

Orthetrum cnledonicum 

Sub-family Cordulinae 


Cordulephya pygmnea Selys 

Cordulephys pygnmea 

Hemicordulia novaehollnndiae Selys 


Hemicordttlii! nustrnline Rambur 

Hemicordulia australine 

Hemicordulia tau Selys 

Hemicordulia tau 

Synthemis cuslalacla Burmeister 

Synthemis custalacta 

Synthemis guttata Selys 

Eusynthemis guttata 

Synthemis brevislyla Selys 

Eusynthemis brevistyla 

Synthemis virgula Selys 

Eusynthemis virgulc 



Family 11 Aescluiidae 


Sub-family Gomphinae 


Austrogomphus guerini Rambur 

Austrogomphus guerini 

Austrogomplius gouldi Selys 

Hemigomphus gouldii 

Austrogomphus ochraccus Selys 

Austrogomphus ochrnceus 
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Sub-family Aeschninae 


Hemiamx papueiisis Bunneister 

Heminnnx papueiisis 

Aeschna brevistyla Rambur 

Adversaeschna brevistyla 

Plaiiaeschna tripunctata Martin 

Spiiiaeschna tripunctata 

Plaiiaeschna sagitta Martin 

Notoaeschna sagittate 

Plaiiaeschna longissima Martin 

Austroaeschna unicornis 

Plameschna multipuuctata martin 

Austroaeschna multipunctatn 

Austroaeschna pnrvistigwn Selys 

Austroaeschna parvistigma 

Austroaeschna inermis Martin 

Austroaeschna inermis 

Teleplilebin godefroyi Selys 

Teleplilebin brevicauda 



Family III Agrionidae 


Sub-family Calopteryginae 


Diphlebia kstoides 

Diphlebia kstoides 

Sub-family Agrioninae 


testes ledn Selys 

Austrokstes leda 

testes muudosn Selys 

Austrolestcs anuulosus 

testes midis Rambur 

Ausglrolestes analis 

Argiolestes icteromelns Selys 

Austroargiolestes icteromelns 

Argiolestes grisen Selys 

Griseargiokstes eboracus or 

Griseargiolestes intermedins 

Synlestes weyersii Selys 

Synlestes weyersii 

Nosostictn solidn Selys 

Nosostictn solida 

Isostictn simplex Martin 

Rhadinosticta simplex 
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Ischnura heterosticta Burmeister 

Ischnura heterosticta 

Isclinura delienta Selys 

Ischnura aurora 

Pseiidagrion cyane Selys 

Austrongrion watsoni 

Pseiidagrion billinghursti Martin 

Pseiidagrion billinghursti 

Xanlhagrion erytlironeurum Selys 

Xantlmgrion erythroneurum 

Agriocneinis splcndida Martin 

Agriocnemis splcndida 

Hemiphlebin mirnbilis 

Hemiplilebia mirabilis 


Billinghurst collected from the Alexandra region 85% of the dragonfly species then known for 
Victoria - Martin listing only 7 additional ones for the State. Another 7 were known at the time 
for Australia but not yet for Victoria. Twenty-one were still to be discovered or described. These 
numbers are summarised by Martin's sub-family classification in the following table: 



B 

M 

A 

P 

Libellulinae 

5 

1 

4 

2 

Cordulinae 

7 

2 


4 

Gomphinae 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Aeschninae 

9 



6 

Calopteryginae 

1 



1 

Agrioninae 

15 

2 

1 

6 


40 

7 

7 

21 


B = listed by Billinghurst for Victoria 

M = listed by Martin for Victoria (based on Iris own and Selys's publications) but not by 
Billinghurst 

A = listed by Martin for Australia but not for Victoria at that time 
P = Described after Billinghurst's and Martin's papers. 
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Alexandra, at the turn of the nineteenth century, was a hot-spot for Victorian Odonata. Aldrough 
its wetlands have suffered severe degradation since that time it may still hold a substantial fauna 
and warrants sampling. 
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Visit to the insect collection of Laurie Cookson. 

Each year tire Council attempts to schedule a visit to an entomological collection as one of its 
bimonthly evening meetings. On 21 October 2005 six members accepted Laurie Cookson's 
invitation to view his extensive collection at his home in Warrandytc (Peter Carwardine, Ian and 
Margaret Endersby, Doug Hilton, Axel Kallics, Peter Marriott). 

Comprising over 14,000 specimens the collection included examples of most of the major taxa but 
concentrated on Laurie's major interests in moths, beetles, wasps, flies and earwigs. Needless to 
say, we did not view the whole collection but drawers specific to each person's interests were 
examined. 

The Council, and those who attended, are grateful to Laurie and his wife for their invitation and 
hospitality for this excursion. 
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Pseudo-rarity in butterflies - some examples of geographical serendipity. 


Peter Valentine 

School of Tropical Environment Studies and Geography, 
James Cook University, Townsville Q48U. 


Introduction 

When I first became interested in butterflies 1 was entertained and assisted by the early accounts 
of Zoo Le Souef in the Victorina Entomologist describing his wanderings in several states in search 
of new material. Many in lire butterfly fraternity can relate to long-distance travels in search of 
apparently mythical populations of interesting species. Sometimes such efforts are but poorly 
rewarded (at least in butterfly terms). This situation raises the question of rarity in Australian 
butterflies. Braby (2004) used four categories to indicate relative abundance of a species based 
upon an expected encounter rate of adults. He also indicates that few species of Australian 
butterflies are genuinely rare but may be rarely encountered, at least in some parts of their range. 


One aspect of butterfly field experience even less well discussed in the literature of Australian 
butterflies is the contrast between temperate and tropical abundance, at least as experienced in 
the field. In temperate areas the common experience of seasonal abundance is pronounced and 
many Australian butterflies may be seen in very large numbers at Hie correct time of year (alpine 
satyrids for example). Life in the tropics is distinctly different, especially in tropical rainforest 
where "common species are rare and rare species common" Forsyth & Miyata, 1984). This is quite a 
nice way to typify field encounters in tropical rainforests where high species richness is offset by 
generally low abundance compared with temperate areas. 


In this article I give examples of butterflies originally considered rare for which subsequent field 
experience led to a revised perspective. I suspect that in many parts of Australia similar 
experiences have been recorded. Many of the examples used are said by Braby to be uncommon 
or rarely encountered. 


Observations 

In northern Queensland in tire late 1970s there were veiy few people with knowledge of 
butterflies and when Steve Johnson and I started working on the fauna we had to uncover a great 
deal of new information. We also took note of the records of those who had spent tune in the 
region before us. For example, we were much assisted by others in our search for the life history 
of Liphyrn brassolis, at that time considered a great rarity. An Ingham cane farmer (Herb Boswell) 
had described to us how, when and where he had uncovered larvae and invited us to look on one 
of his properties. We aLso followed up a lead from Waterhouse's liistorical collection site on Great 
Palm Island. Once aware of tire circumstances that the colonies seem to prefer it was not so 
difficult to locate new areas (Johnson & Valentine, 1986). 
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One species that was supposed to be present in our region was Hypochrysops digglesii but we had 
not had any success in locating colonies. Professor John Kerr from Brisbane advised us that he 
had encountered colonies along the Giru-Woodstock road south of Townsville so we spent many 
hours taping likely trees in the hope of collecting juvenile stages. We had great success in 
providing homes for crickets, frogs and spiders but no sign of H. digglesii adults or larvae. We 
were mystified. Eventually, while rearing Ogyris zosine from some large colonies we had 
discovered near Woodstock, we also sighted adult H. digglesii for the first time. Up until then we 
would have been easily convinced that the species was rare in our district. The ultimate irony was 
that, had we but known, tire species was (and is) widespread throughout suburban Townsville. In 
my own garden (here are several colonies of H. digglesii that have been present for many years 
now. 


A similar situation prevailed with regard to tire so-called Rare Redeye (Chaeiocneme denitzn). This 
large and ornate skipper was at that tune represented in collections by very few individuals 
(hence its common name) and we were keen to find a local population. Initially we searched 
along tire Ross River on the Lophosteiiwn grandiflom trees. Having seen shelters of the oilier species 
in tire genus we knew what to expect and we were eventually successful in finding some shelters 
and one or two with larvae still present. Cause for celebration. However, as we returned to these 
sites in successive years we found very few shelters and we finally concluded that there must be 
another plant being used. In the meantime my wife had located adults on two or three occasions 
in our mango orchard and this suggested tire species was perhaps not as rare as implied. Once we 
realised that the principal plant used by tire species in northern Queensland is Plmtclwnin enreyn 
(the common cocky apple tree) I was astonished to find numerous larvae in our garden. We have 
many cocky apple trees forming part of the understory of the native vegetation, some original and 
others that 1 subsequently grew from seed and planted. There was one shrub with larvae on it just 
two metres from the back stairs. At the time when we were still looking for our first larva I must 
have walked by many in my own garden. 


Another interesting example of pseudo-rarity is the Orchid Tit (Hypolycnenn dnnis). Many years 
ago I made several hips to Cairns where I spent time searching through orchid growers' shade 
houses (at least those who did not use chemical sprays). One grower agreed to stop "squashing 
the grubs" if I notified him when I was coming and would take all tire larvae away. Some years 
later I recorded this species in Townsville for tire first time and have subsequently collected or 
seen several individuals in my own garden. They continue to breed in Townsville. Recently they 
were discovered breeding on Pliaius tnncarvillene (Orchidaceae), a ground orchid growing in a 
Townsville garden. This is tire first record of Hypolyccnn dnnis using a ground orchid as a larval 
food plant. 


An example of geographical serendipity is my experience with the large nymphalid butterfly 
Yoma snbiim. In the 1970s this was considered a very elusive species and when I learned that 
adults were sometimes seen at Cooktown I packed up the family and we took a camping trip. We 
stayed at the Caravan Park at the base of Grassy Hill and in tire wetlands nearby eventually saw 
and caught a few adults. Of additional interest was a meeting with Berry Vardy and his family, a 
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Victorian butterfly collector with similar ideas but rather further from home. Later, as I explored 
the Cape York Peninsula environments, I realised that this species is abundant on the peninsula 
through the wet season. We also found very large over-wintering aggregations at Iron Range 
(many hundreds on one occasion occupying Cook's Hut at Iron Range in July). Last year I 
collected and saw several individuals in my garden in Townsville, a new southern record 
(Valentine, 2004). I have established in my garden many butterfly larval food plants including 
large areas of Ruellin sp (a food plant for the Brown Soldier (Iwionin bedouin). Tills plant also 
supports Yoma snbiim so it is not surprising that the species has persisted in my garden since. It 
has also been seen in other suburbs and at Paluma (Valentine, 2005). It will be interesting to see 
whether it has permanently expanded its range (perhaps like H. dnnis and Tngindes japetus, 
another species now in my garden). 


An interesting and elusive species of lycaenid is Zizuln hylax. This smallest of all our butterflies 
has long been considered uncommon or rare and certainly we never saw it in the late 1970s in 
northern Queensland. The first specimen I collected was in June 1981, one day before I left 
Townsville for a year working in the USA. On return 1 was unable to relocate it until many years 
later when I realised that we have an extraordinary large and permanent population in our 
garden on tire banks of tire upper Bolrle River. What supports this population is the same 
extensive areas of Ruellin sp mentioned above. It was while observing and rearing this species in 
our garden that I realised tire simplest way to identify it on tire wing in tire field (Valentine, 1996). 
It remains one of tire commonest species on our property and is present all year round. 


In 1983 I spent three weeks on Cape York Peninsula and encountered Deudorix democles for tire 
first time. This was on its food plant along tire Kennedy River west of Fairview where it had been 
discovered by Aririe Jolurson (Steve's father). It was considered a rarity at that lime. However, tire 
following year I was working on a research project in Lakefield National Park and while camped 
there discovered literally hundreds of food plants growing on tire edges of lagoons and along 
rivers and streams throughout the park. Each tree was loaded with fruits and these were being 
avidly consumed by Great Bower Birds - I think selectively taking nuts that had larvae in them. 
In any event I was able to rear numerous specimens including a series donated to tire ANIC. The 
species remains abundant at tire right time of year (July) depending on tire fruiting of tire food 
plant, Slnjchnos lucida. 


Tire small lycaenid Zelonn delospiln (aka Cnndnlidcs delospiln ) utilizes as its food plant a dodder 
laurel (Cnssytlm sp) growing in spinifex country. In 1980 a colleague showed me a photograph of a 
butterfly taken at Porcupine Gorge National Park in western Queensland that he wanted me to 
identify. It was clearly this species, at that time unknown to me. I took a trip to tire area in 1981 
and located a colony. Over the following 10 years or so just an occasional new location would 
turn up during passing visits through western Queensland and elsewhere (Valentine, 1996). In 
2001 Steve Jolurson and I spent air extended period in northwestern Australia and whenever we 
were in spinifex country we quickly located extensive colonies of this species (Johnson and 
Valentine, 200-1). We have experienced a similar pattern with lire spinifex skipper Proeidosn 
polysemn. These are strongly associated with sandstone areas of spinifex and until we worked out 
this association we considered tire species rare and spent a lot of fruitless hours in tire hope of 
finding colonies. Trnpczitcs mncqiteeni Is another skipper considered uncommon and in the early 
1980s we would collect tire occasional specimen on hills west of Paluma in northern Queensland. 
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As we extended our areas of collection and began to identify tire precise areas of the landscape 
preferred and the larval food plants, we found many new locations and were able to readily and 
predictably locate colonies. 


A butterfly confined in Australia to Cape York peninsula is the Palmfly ( Elymnins agondas). It 
always seemed uncommon at Iron Range with just an occasional individual seen. Later however 
we discovered that fermented fruit baits would rapidly produce adults and we were able to rear 
them very easily on any number of palms. When we were trying to trap species like Clmraxes 
latona and Apatunna erminen we always ended up with a trap full of palmflies. Another case of 
psuedo-rarity is the large lycacnid Danis dnnis, After much unsuccessful searching at Iron Range 
and elsewhere for tire northern subspecies we eventually realised that its main habitat is deep 
within tire canopy of prime tropical rainforest - a place often avoided by butterfly collectors 
because of tire apparent absence of sunshine and butterflies. Once we stepped in through tire edge 
of the forest (where most species occur) and spent time under tire canopy we encountered Danis 
dnnis and other species we had long believed rare. These included Telicota brachydesuta (a species 
we had never seen until after we discovered its life history) and Rachclia extmsa (Valentine & 
Johnson 2000, 2004). 


The Cycad Blue ( Theclincslhcs onyclm is commonly found in tire foothills surrounding Townsville 
where native cycads occur, however I had not observed it within the Townsville urban areas. I 
recently planted wild-collected seeds in tire garden and these are now growing well, hr 
November 2005 fresh growth on these plants in our garden had numerous eggs and larvae of T. 
onyclm, yet another addition to the Townsville urban landscape! 


Conclusions 


While there are certainly variations between species in the relative abundance of individuals, tire 
genuinely rare butterfly is unusual. Apparent rarity is very often a case of inadequate field 
knowledge and provides a valuable challenge for field naturalists to focus upon. One way to 
achieve this is by deliberately investigating new and different locations rather than returning to 
places where species have previously been known. Steve Johnson and 1 have concluded from our 
field experiences that perceived rarity in butterflies is more often than not a matter of looking in 
the wrong place or at tire wrong tune. Over tire many years of our field observations, most species 
that star t off in our view as "rarely encountered" only stay that way until we uncover their life 
history. It is at that time that we are able to make much better predictions of where and when to 
search and we then frequently notice lire species much more commonly in our field activities. 
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Some New Butterfly Observations for Central Australia 

R. GRUND 

9 Parkers Rd, Torrens Park, Adelaide, S.A., 5062 


Introduction 

This paper is a follow-on report to an earlier survey undertaken by the author during the period 
21-28 September 2004 in tire Dalhousie Springs area in the Far North of South Australia, that was 
unexpectedly curtailed. The results of that trip were reported by Grand 2005. The present trip 
was undertaken during 17-24 September 2005, and concentrated on the Stuart Highway north of 
Coober Pedy and the border areas west of the highway between South Australia and tire 
Northern Territory. The preceding winter rainfall for tire area was reasonable, with most of it 
falling in the Musgrave Range area and adjoining areas in the Northern Territory. 

Some of the more notable butterfly observations are summarised as follows. 


HESPERIIDAE 

Croitana arenaria: On previous trips to this region in 2000-2001 (Grand and Hunt 2001), this 
skipper was seen to be reasonably common. During the current trip considerable effort was 
employed to again find evidence for this skipper, both in the creek lines north of Coober Pedy and 
in the border areas, but only one skipper (male) was seen flying, and only one shelter was seen, 
which contained a parasitised larva. Both specimens were from along the Stuart Highway. The 
windmill-grass hostplant (Enteropogoit aciculnris) was greening nicely in the creeks along tire 
Stuart Highway, and were in good condition in the border areas. In the former areas much of tire 
hostplant had been overgrazed by cattle, but in areas under aboriginal control lire grass, although 
often in a rank condition, still had green growth. One can only surmise that there had been a 
major population collapse of this skipper during the dry years of 2002-2005. (Immediately 
subsequent to this survey, the area had prolific rainfall during October). 


Proeidosn polysema: One of tire main reasons for tire survey was to determine if this skipper was 
present in the region, particularly in South Australia. Previous studies of herbarium records had 
determined that one of its known hostplants (Triodin pwigens) occurred in tire region, and adults 
had been documented from near Alice Springs (Common & Waterhouse 1981). During the survey 
it was found that the Triodin rvas very common in tire Arnata (South Australia) to Mt Connor 
(Northern Territory) area and had been documented further north of Mt Connor although tire 
latter was the limit of this survey. The plant grew in open woodland where red-dunes 
proliferated, where it was present on both the dunes and in tire swales. In this habitat, it was tire 
only Triodin seen growing. It was not seen in sand-plain or rocky hill areas east of tire area above, 
such as east of Arnata in tire border areas, where it was replaced by larger growing species of 
Triodin having more pungent leaves. Triodin pwigens is a low growing plant, usually below Vi nr, 
with bright green, pliable, sticky, non-bifurcating, almost terete leaves. 
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Only males of lhe skipper were seen, which were common and in new condition, implying a 
recent emergence, and tlrey were only seen on dune tops. An effort was made to find early 
stages, and a few shelters were seen, mostly on small, young plants growiirg along the ridges of 
Ure dunes. They contained no living larvae or pupae. No eggs were seen. Presence of young 
Triodin plants regrowing after a fire was not a prerequisite for the skipper, as Ure skippers were 
found in areas of boUr new grorvUr (after fire) or where Ure Triodin was old, rank and growiirg in 
Triodin circles. The skippers only flew (or were present on the dunes) during full sun. There was 
active competition between males for territorial resting sites on Ure dune tops (leeward side of the 
wind direcUon) where Uiey rested on twigs or similar debris close to Ure ground. None were seen 
patrolling in Ure swales. Most of Ure males seen were the large-spot form, alUrouglr some had 
smaU spots and were flying with the former. The hindwing undersides were suffused dull- 
yellow. The males were in constant aerial batUes wiUi oUter male skippers of its species and also 
wiUr just about anything else Urat flew rviUrin Ureir perceived territories. The implications from 
Uris survey are Urat Ure Uight season had only just begun, wiUr Ure males flying early, to be 
foUowed later by Ure females, suggesting a similar flight pattern to its closely related relatives, 
Herimosa nlbovennta and Croitnnn nrenaria pilepudln in temperate areas. 


Based on the known distribution of Triodin puugens Uirouglr the use of herbarium specimens, and 
on Ure relative frequency at which the skipper was observed during Uris survey, it is likely Ure 
skipper would occur Urroughoul Ure NorUrem Territory, Ure norUrern half of Western Australia 
and Ure norUrwest comer of SouUr Australia. If its other known hostplants are included then its 
distribution would also likely include much of Queensland and possibly even northern NSW 
provided Urere was no biological impediment. 


Taractrocera anisomorplm: No evidence for Uris skipper was seen during Ure survey. It had 
previously been seen along Ure Indulkana Creek during 2002. During Uris survey this creek was 
still suffering from Ure effects of Ure previous dry period. There was some greening of its 
windmill grass hostplant, but flowering plants were almost absent. 


LYCAENIDAE 

Cimdalides hcathi heatlii: This blue, alUrough uncommon, was seen in Ure border area north of 
Ernabella (where it was associated with a hostplant Bluerod (Steinodin flondcntn), and again near 
Mt Connor Homestead. The upperside blue areas of Ure females varied between duU purple and 
bright blue. 


Cyprotidcs ajprotus: Two newly emerged males were seen flying on a dune-top situated 
between Mulga Park anti Mt Connor Homesteads. Tlrey flew or rested on twigs below about 1 nr 
in height, but were in constant aerial battles with other male butterflies on the dune top, 
particularly Ogyris nntnryllis and Theclinesthes miskini. Some effort was spent in trying to elucidate 
the hostplant, but no females were seen flying and only two possible Proteaceous or Leguminous 
hostplants were seen in Ure vicinity. Tlrey were Ure smaU tree-grevilleas Grevillea stenobolryn and 
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Grevillca jtincifolia. Only the latter was in flower and it was presumed to be tire possible host, 
although on examining tire flowers no evidence for early stages of tire butterfly was seen and 
there was no ant activity on the sticky flowers. Irrespective of these two plants, there are a further 
six possible Proteaceous hostplants (Grevillca and Hake a species) known to occur in tire area. 
Based on this recording it is now Ukely this butterfly has a much more extensive distribution 
range into arid-semiarid Australia as its possible hostplants are widespread and locally abundant, 
and tire butterfly itself has adapted to this type of habitat with its pupae being able to aestivate 
and delay development for periods of up to 2 years or more. 


Both butterflies were pale on tire undersides with very indistinct markings, while the uppersides 
were similar to those forms found in temperate areas of South Australia some 800km further to 
the south. A comparison of the genitalia from the above specimens with specimens from Western 
Australia, South Australia and Sydney did not show any major differences. 


Jalmeitus icilius : This blue was observed throughout the survey area, and was sometimes locally 
very common, with one colony on the border north of Ernabella extending over 1 hectare. The 
main hostplants noted were Acacia victoriac and Acacia tclragonophylla, but early stages were also 
sometimes seen on Senna artemisioides petiolaris and Acacia anettra. Pupal activity was in the outer 
parts of the foliage in communal groups up to about 4 pupae, and the pupae either occurred in 
black or pale brown colours. Attendant ants were the usual small black Iridonnjmex ants. The 
Acacia aneura (mulga) hostplants were immature types to 3 m, having a high density of orange 
gall along the branches. Larvae of the butterfly were often seen to be eating the waxy coating of 
this gall in preference to the foliage. Only green larvae were seen. Females were polymorphic, 
having either the usual blue coloured uppersides, or green coloured like the males. Both sexes 
tended to be common around lire hostplants, but males were sometimes seen to be hill-topping on 
flic tops of the high, rocky hills in tire region. 


Ogyris amaryllis meridionalis: This butterfly was seen wherever its Amyenta hostplants were 
present. A new hostplant record was the mistletoe Amyenia gibberulum var. gibberulum growing 
on tire large tree-hakea ( Hakea suberea) that occurred on tire border north of Ernabella. The usual 
hostplant mistletoes noted in lire area were Amyema maidenii maidenii (usually parasitizing Mulga, 
but sometimes on other wattles) and Amyema pveissi (on wattles). Unfortunately it was not 
realised until it was too late that three other Amyema mistletoes were also present in tire region, 
two of which are very similar in appearance to A. maidenii, and so that chance was lost to 
determine if they also were hostplants, although it is suspected this butterfly utilises all species of 
Amyema. 


OTHER BUTTERFLIES 

Other butterflies seen during tire survey were tire usual common inland types: Belenois java 
(flying east), Eurcma smilax, Vanessa kerslmwi, junonia villida, Danaus chrysippus, Lampides boeticus, 
Nacaduba biocellata, Theclinesthes miskini, Zizina labradus. 
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Proeiitosa polysema males from survey area, large-spot form on left, small-spot form on right. 
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Australian Journal of Entomology Volume 44, Part 3, 2005 


The Australian Entomological Society publishes tire Australian Journal of Entomology quarterly. The 
Entomological Society of Victoria is an affiliated society and will, in future, publish the contents of 
the Journal for the wider interest of its members. 


ECOLOGY 

Sarina Pearce & Myron P Zalucki: Docs tire cutting of lucerne ( Medicago saliva) encourage 
the movement of arthropod pests and predators into tire adjacent crop? 

Jason A L Jeffery, Brian II Kay & Peter A Ryair: Development time and survival of 
Verrallina fitnerea (Theobald) (Diptera: Culicidae) inmratures and other brackish water 
mosquito species in southeast Queensland, Australia. 

MORPHOLOGY 

Ary A Hoffmann, Richard E Woods, Eveline Collins, Kathleen Wallin, Andrea White & 
John A McKenzie: Wing shape versus asymmetry as an indicator of changing 
environmental conditions in insects. 

Yves Alarie & Chris II S Watts: Larvae of four species of tire Hyphydrus lyralus species- 
group (Coleoptera: Dytiscidae: Hydroporinae). 

SYSTEMAT1CS 

Peter S Cranston & Sophia Dinritriadis: Semiocladius Sublette and Wirth: taxonomy and 
ecology of air estuarinenridge (Diptera: Chironomidae: Orthocladiinae). 

Olga Schmidt: Revision of Scolocynra Turner (Lepidoptera: Geometridae: Larentiinae). 

Laurence A Mound, Seuo Nakahara & Michael D Day: Frankliniella lantanae sp. n. 
(Thysanoptera: Thripidae), a polymorphic alien tlrrips damaging Lantana leaves in 
Australia 
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PEST MANAGEMENT 


Andrew J Hamilton, Nancy M Endersby, Peter M Ridland, Jingye Zhang & Melissa Neal: 
Effects of cultivar on oviposition preference, larval feeding and development time of 
diamondback moth, Plutelln xylostdla (L.) (Lepidoptera: Plutcllidae), on some Bmssica 
olemcen vegetables in Victoria. 

Marilyn Y Steiner & Stephen Goodwin: Management of western flower thrips, Fmnklinidla 
occiiienlnlis (Pergande) (Thysanoptera: Tliripidae), in hydroponic strawberry crops: using 
yellow sticky traps to determine action thresholds. 

Simon J Duffield, Linton Winder & David G Chappie: Calibration of sampling techniques 
and determination of sample size for the estimation of egg and larval populations of 
Hdicoverpn spp. (Lepidoptera: Noctuidae) on irrigated soybean. 


Grant A Herron & Tanya M James: Monitoring insecticide resistance in Australian 
Frankliniella ocdrieiitnlis Pergande (Thysanoptera: Thripidae) detects fipronil and spinosad 
resistance. 

Graham D Bonnett & Michael L Hewitt: Numbers of pink sugarcane mealy bug. 
Sncdmricoccns sncchnri (Cockerell) (Hemiptera: Pseudococcidae), differ within seasons and 
among regions and stages of the sugarcane crop cycle. 

Andrew L Ward: Development of a treatment threshold for sucking insects in determinate 
Bollgard II transgenic cotton grown in winter production areas. 

Simon I Duffield & Martin L Dillon: The emergence and control of overwintering 
Hdicoverpn nrmigern pupaein southern New South Wales. 


WEED BIOCONTROL 

John A Goolsby, Ryan Zonneveld, Jeffrey R Makinson & Robert W Pemberton: Host- 
range and cold temperature tolerance of Florncnrus perrcpae Knihinicki & Boczek (Acari: 
Eriophyidae). a potential biological-control agent of Lygodium microphyllum (Pteridophyta: 
Lygodiaceae). 
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DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


Friday 9 December 2005 General Meeting - Members Night 
Members and visitors will give short talks and slide presentations including Kelvyn Dunn:. 
’Video presentation on butterflies of Sabah, Malaysian Borneo.’. 

Please bring a plate to share. 


Friday 17 February 2006 
Dr. Ross Field will present a talk on 
'The Biology of Some Unique Butterflies from Eastern Victoria' 
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are not published for the purposes of nomenclature within tire meaning of the International Code of 
Zoological Nomenclature, Article 8(b). Contributions may be refereed, and authors alone are 
responsible for the views expressed. 
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